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The Old Frock, 

Mrs. Alger and her daugh- 
ter were sitting together one 
morning in the holidays sew- 
ing 

Jane sighed. ‘“‘Why do you 
sigh ?”’ asked her mother. 

‘‘Because, mamma,’’ said 
she, with a slight blush, “I 
cannot go to Miss Warring- 
ton’s party.”’ 

“<Why not, dear?” said Mrs. 


Alger. 


“Because, mamma,” said | 1 
| of the nicest materials, and 


Jane, ‘I have worn my party 
dress so many times, that I am 
ashamed of it.” 

‘Tg it soiled, Jane?” asked 
her mother. 

‘‘No, mamma,” said Jane. 

‘Ts it injured in any way ?”’ 
continued Mrs. Alger. 

‘No, mamma,” said Jane. 

“Why do you object to 
wearing it, then?’ inquired 
her mother. 


§ane blushed very deeply, | 





and tears came into her eyes 
as she answered, “‘Oh, mama, 
when [went to Mrs. Ander- 
son’s the other evening, Mi- 
randa Warren whispered loud 
enough for me to hear, to a 
ee lady who stood near 

r, “there comes Miss One- 
frock!” and here Jane let her 
.work fall from her hand, and 
laying her head on the table, 
subbed aloud. 

Mrs Alger paused until 
the violence of Jane’s feelings 
had subsided. 

‘Is Miss Warren a very su- 
perior girl?” suid she calmly. 
. “Not that Il know of, mama; 
but she has every thing ele- 
gant to wear. Her frocks are 


she seldom wears the same 
to two parties in succession; 
but f should not mind that, 
mama, she might wear the 
dress of a Princess, and I 
would not envy her, but I can- 
not bear to know that she ri- 
dicules me. I cannot, cannot 
bear it,’? said Jane. 

“<I am sorry, my dear child,” 
replied her mother,“‘that I am 
unable to consult your taste 





and feelings, and give you a 
new frock, because you gen- 
erally try to please me, and I 
would willingly gratify you, 
but I cannot afford it. You 
must dress according to my 
means.” 








“I think, then, mama,” said 
Jane, ‘I had best give up so- 
ciety.” 

“I am indifferent about your 
attending parties, Jane, and 
you may consult your own. 
feelings, but Bbould regret 
to have you give’ hem up on 
account of dress.” Now tell 
me honestly, do you think 
Miss Warren happier than 
other girls?”’ 

‘Perhaps not,” said Jane. 
“Feannot think it happiness 
to put every thing in a ridicu- 
lous point of view. Most of 
her conversation is ridicule. 
She seems to see what is 
wrong and not what is right. 
Rosalie Withers, her cousin, 
is so different. She is just as 
rich, and dresses quite as 
tastefully, but she looks as 
pleasantly upona plain dress 
on others, as she would on the 





richest jewels.” 
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“Why not cultivate Rosa- 
lie’s society, then,”’ said her 
mother, “‘and avoid Aman-+ 
da’s?” 

“Oh, mama,” said Jane, 
‘because Amandais so amu- 
sing. She has such a droll 
way of mimicking people, and 
talking about them, that one 
cannot help laughing, even 
whon one does not approve 
of it.” 

“You confess, then, my 
daughter, that you have listen- 
ed and laughed, when Aman- 
da has ridiculed others ?”’ 

Jane looked down. 

*‘Do you perceive much 
diflerence between a person 
who ridicules another, and one 
who enjoysthe joke?” 

“I confess,’ said Jane, ‘I 
have been amused by Aman- 
da’s wit very often.” 

‘*You deserve, then,” said 
her mother, with some severi- 
ty, ‘to be ridiculed by her. 
But I do not wish to continue 
this subject. It is entirely 
out of my power to make fre- 
quent changes in your dress 
If you wish sera into society 
with a mody, s, social spirit, 
simple in Pbudy costume, and 
amiable in your manners, so- 
ciety will not hurt you; but if 
your object is display, I would 
rather see you clothed in 
homespun by the chimney cor- 
ner,” 





FOR MY 
Vounges! Readers. 


Some persons have said, 
«Do not write any more 
for the Youngest Readers, 
it is too childish.” 

Do not fear, little chil- 
dren, I will not leave. you. 











Tell the large people 
that,as you skip along the 
wide beach on the Island. 


you find it is formed of 


sand. ‘Tell them the o- 
cean is made of drops. 
Tell them that the bright 
white part of the sky, that 
you can see at night, cal- 
led the Galaxy, or milky 
way, 1s also made of stars. 

Little children, you are 
like those sands,and crops, 
and stars, in this world. 
God only knows how bright 
and fair you will be in the 
next. 

Come, then, little rea- 
ders! If the wise and the 
learned ever open the 
leaves of the Rose Bud, 
they shall find your co- 
lumn full of the thoughts 
of ahappy mother. 


The Voice of Providence. 
A TRUE STORY. 

“Truth,” says Lord Byron, 
‘is often stranger than fic- 
tion.”’ This remark will be 
found strictly in point inthe 
following narrative. 

There resides at present in 
the vicinity of Boston,a vener- 
able Clergymaa, whose char- 
acter for learning, piety, and 
active usefulness, has seldom, 
if ever, been surpassed. 

When young, he was very 
poor, and entered Harvard 
College with almost no reans 
of support, apart from the ex- 
pected liberality of the Col- 
lege-Faculty,who have a con- 
siderable charity-fund at their 
disposal. 














lie was stinplic d with ail the 
suns from this resource, con- 
sistent with the justice due to 
other claimants, but still he re- 
mained in a condition of hope- 
less indigence. 

Matters had arrived at such 
a pass, that unless he shouid 
be soon provided with agvet of 
linen, he could no longer re- 
main in College, or obtain his 
education 

Reduced almost to despair, 
he one day took his staff. and 
walked from Cambridge to 
Boston, to see if he could pro- 
cure a situation in a vessel, or 
some other laborious employ- 
ment. 

When arrived near the fer- 
ry, Which at that time occu- 
pied the place of the present 
Cambridge bridge, he perceiv- 
ed that .something had got 
fastened to the end of his staff. 

He made seaveral attempts 
to knock it off as a useless in- 
cumbrance, but found that it 
would obstinately adhere to 
the point of the staff. 

Curiosity at length impelled 
him to examine it,when he dis- 
covered that it was a_ gold 
ring, set with very brilliant 
diamonds. 

He carried it immediately 
to a jeweller, who was a gen- 
tleman of great integrity and 
benevolence. On acquainting 
him with his situation, the 
jeweller paid him down a 
handsome sum on the spot, 
and requested the young man 
to call on him for assistance in 
future. 

The linen was purchased, 
the shirts were made up by the 
young man’s sisters, and his 
prospects from that time grew 
brighter and brighter. 

The ring, which so singu- 
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laily forced itself into his 
hands, was probably dropped 
by a British oficer in the 
course of our Revolutionary 
War. 


Fiite Season. 

It is a beautiful sight to 
Wituess a group of boys let- 
ting off their Kites on the 
Battery, an open green, or 
the Beach on Sullivan’s island. 
Curiosity aud power are bien- 
ded in their bright faces. 
Even old people sympathize 
in their youthful thoughts, 
when the paper glory, ascen- 
ding the blue depths, traverses 
like a living thiag its pure and 
distant way. Our sex can only 
look at this beautitul amuse- 
ment—the more is the pity! 

The Kite would seem to be 
of modern invention, as there 
is no Latin word to express 
thie pastame. Nor is it allu- 
ded to in accounts of the ane 
cient Roman Games. 

‘Lhe name of this toy is 
evidently detived from that of 
the bird, aspecies of the Fal- 
cou, uved with others of the 
gaine class in the amusements 
of our Kurepean Ancestors, 
This Bud ts remarkable for 
soaring tu a great height with- 
out any apparent motion of 
the wings. On that account 
it is sometimes called the 
Glide. 


* . , . raln 
Faleonry was a_ privilege 


Dr. Franklin used the Pa- 
per Kite in some philosophical 


an Academy in Bristol, En- 
giand, invented a_ carriage 
which was drawn on the public 
road by Kites 

New-England boys some- 
times excite alarm, by attach- 
ing a lantern to a Kite, and 
letting it off over the houses 
of a village in a dark night. 

What moral lesson can we 
learn from a Kite? 

Let us shape our conduct 
by good rules, Let every 
thing we do bear with it the 
thought that our flight must be 
upward. 

There are three forces ac- 
ting on this paper toy; gravi- 
tation, or the attraction of the 
earth; the hand that holds 1; 
and wind The two first keep 
it down, the last raises it. 

Our tempers and passions 
act like gravitation on us, and 
keep us down to earth; the 
example and influence of our 
fellow men have the same ef- 
fect; religion, like air, elevates 
us, and gives us a heavenward 
impulse. 

Let the balance of our 
minds, as ina well-made Kite, 
be perfect. Not falling su- 
pinely to the earth, not flutter- 
ing on every breeze, nor soar- 
ing beyond the sight of hu- 
man eyes, but with a gentle 
'tie to earth, rising steadily 





conimed to the nobility, and in the view of man, until death 


the oaly theory we can form 
is, that ihe lower classes of 
boys may have imilaied these 
aristocratic birds, with their 
paper machinery, aud given 
them the name of hi5tes, 
The Missisipp: Kile is said 


to fly amoung the highest of | 


American birds. 


| cuts the string, and we soar a- 
way to another world 


——————_—_—XXXX—X—XXs 


A Hurry.—‘‘Why in such a hur- 
ry?’ said a man to an acquaintance. 
“Sir,’’ said the man, ‘‘l have bought 
a new Bonnet for my wife, and fear 
_ the fashion may change before I get 

home.’” 





experiments, and a teacher of 
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Deaths in Charleston, from the 
19th to the 26th May. 


Wuires |. Bracks and Cox- 
orED 9.—Total 10. | 

Three under 1 year of age; one 
under 5; one between 5 and 10; one 
between 10 and 20; one between 30 
and 40; one between 60 and 7°; one 
between 70 and 80; and one 85 
years of age. 





Answers to Conundrunis, 


In No. 39. 


1. Make 1X less by adding 
to it. 
Answer. SIX. 


2. What letter in the alpha- 
bet is most useful to a deaf 
woman? 

Ans. A, because it makes 
her, hear. 





Items for Youth. 


Flowers.—At the late Horticulta- 
ral Exhibition in this City, we saw 
an Aloes just about to blossom. It 
blooms ounce in 40 or 50 years. It is 
interesting to think that the process 
for a single flower is going on with- 
ina plant daring the ordinary life 
of aman. We saw also the Bana- 
na-tree, and the flower called Fly- 
catcher, with several of its little 
winged victims at the bottom of one 
of its hollow leaves. The Panana 
will not flourish naturally in any past 
of the United States. 


Young Men.—A young men’s 
Debating Society has been recently 
established im thia city. 





FOR THE ROSE SUD. 
Lunar Eclipse, 


The Moon will be partially eclips- 
ed this evening as follows:— 
Begins—Jane 4, at Sh. 41m. 3's. invisible 


Rises 23° South of E. 7 4 = visible. 
Ecliptic Opposition, 7 1 i. 
on. 9a we Ss 
End, - - - @ BF Bf e 
Dig: eclipsed, 1001-4 
c 
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ORLGLNAL POBLRY 
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Hurrah for Sullivan’s Isic! 
Onr Fair Steamer cuts swiftly the wave, 
And hersmoke tells our track on the sky, 
As we steer where the noble and brave, 
Once assembled to conquer and die! 
And still hallow’d to us is the spot, 
Where Liberty first gave her smile, 
Nor be the Palmetto I'cet ever forgot, 
As we gather to Sullivan’s Isle. 
‘hen Hurrah for our Sullivan’s Isle! 
Hurrah for our Sullivan’s Isle! 
Nor be the Palmetto Fort ever forgot,. 
As we gather to Sullivan’s Isle! 


Qh, Fair Steamer, be true on our seas, 
For the gentle and Jovely are here, 
The sick infant revives at the breeze. 
And the young mother wipes off her tear. 
When thou bearest the aged and young, 
To where health brings its ravishing smile, 
Let not the Palmetto Fort e’er be unsung, 
As we gather to Sullivan’s Isle! 
‘hen Hurrah fer our Sullivan’s Isle! 
Hurrah for our Sullivan’s Isle! 
Let not the Palmetto Fort e’er be unsung, 
As we gather to Sullivan’s Isle! C. G. 


It is affirmed, that some of the Bulbous roots found’ 
packed up in the coverings of the Mummies of Egypt, 
and thus enclosed for three thousand years, have thrown 
out shoots and flowers when again exposed to the air, 
and favoured by the influence of heat and nutrition.— 

Address before the Hert. Society, by 8. H. 
Dickson, M. D. 1832. 


The Mummy’s Flower. 


Mysterious plant of death! expressive flower! 
Whence didst thou come, and what thy history? 
Heard’st thou the lyre, when first its new-born tones, 
Struck on the sorrowing heart, in thy far clime? 
Thon thrill’st the soul; not that thy land first broke 
In strains of music on a tuneless world; 
Not that thy towers have boldest soar’d to Heav’n, 
And mock’d the stars; not that thy suns have piere’d 
The bright blue skies, and brought down from their orbs 
A scientific glory; not that thence 
The penman’s skill arose t’ immortalize 
The thoughts of man; not that the gorgeous Nile, 
Mother of verdure, opes her yearly fount, 
To fractify thy clime; not that thy nation’s art 
Conquer’d the foul decay, which nature dreads, 
And lent a soften’d horror to the tomb ;— 
Thou thrill’st the soul, because thy blossom gives 
The christian’s watch-word— Conquest o’er the grave. 
C. G. 
Norr.—The lyre, the first musical instrument, was in- 
vented in Egypt, by Hermes. Music was only allowed 
at funerals, and at the worship of the Gods. 
The Pyramids are the loftiest monuments now known. 
The Egyptians were among the earliest astronomers. 
They are the first people mentioned as twriters, after the 
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Babylonians and !’henicians, and are the only nation, 
who possessed the secret of embalming bodies, to secure 
them from decay. This art has died with them. 


— —— —_— 2 


From the Cherokee Intelligencer. 
The Uooshcroons. 

The good citizens of our young sister, Indiana, are pret- 
ty generally known throughout the West by the singular 
appellative of tlooshers. The following rhymes, froma 
a young Hfoosheroon convey a very graphical picture of 
Hoosher life on the frontiers of Indiana. In our perambu- 
lations through that State, we have often partaken the 
welcome hospitality of a ‘‘buck-eye cabin,’’ while our 
gallant steed stood by the ‘‘sapling and the sugar trough’” 
for the night. 

Ofitimes in riding through the West, 
A stranger finds a ‘‘Hoosher’s nest,’’ 
In other words, a buck-eye cabin, 
Just big enough to hold Queen Mab in; 
Its situation low, but airy, 
Close on the borders of a prairie, 
And, fearing he may be benighted, 
Hailing the house, has now alighted. 
The ‘‘Hoosher’’ meets him atthe door, 
Their salutations soon are o’er; 
He takes the stranger's horse aside, 
Which quick is to a sapling tied, 
Then, having stripp’d the saddle off, 
He feeds him in a sugar trough. 
The stranger stoops to enter in, 
The entrance closing with a pin, 
And manifests a strong desire, 
To seat him by the log-heap fire, 
Where half a dozen ‘‘toosheroons,’’ 
With mush and milk, tin cups and spoons, 
White heads, bare feet, and dirty faces, 
Seem much inclined to keep their places. 
But madam, anxious to display 
Her rough and undisputed sway, 
Her offspring to the ladder leads, 
And cufts the youngsters to their beds. 
Invited shortly to partake 
Of venison, milk, and jonny-cake, 
‘The stranger makes a hearty meal, 
While round bis anxious glances steal. 
One side is lined with divers garments, 
The other spread with skims of varments, 
Dried pumpkin over head is strung, 
And venison ham in plenty hung; 
Two rifles plac’d above the door, 

Three dogs are stretch’d upon the floor.— 
The Host, who centres his affections 
On game, and range, and quarter sections, 

‘Talks to his weary guest for hours 
Until he yields to Somnus’ powers. 

No matter how the story end— 
The application I intend, 
Is from the famous Scottish poet, 
Who seem’d to feel as well as know it, 
That ‘‘bonny chiels, and clever hizzies, 





**Are bred in such a way as this is,”’ 
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Monsieur de Maicsherbes’ 
ROSES, 


Of all the blessings which 
Heaven sends, that which 
lends its purest charm to life, 
is the happiness of being loved. 
As this happiness is always 
founded on true merit, I 
would renounce for once, my 
young readers, the charms 
of fiction, and ask your atten- 
tion to the little anecdote I am 
about to relate, with a hope 
that its truth may make it in- 
teresting. ‘‘Monsieurde Ma- 
lesherbes, a celebrated natu- 
ralist of France, aad one of 
the most benevolent of men, 
was accustomed to spend a 
portion of every year, at his 
chateau near Versailles, 
where, in the enjoyment of 
the beauties of nature, he 
could refresh his mind after 
the fatigues and anxieties of 





public life. His chief delight 
was in the study of Botany, 
and he never passed happier 
days than those which were 
spent, with no other compan- 
ions than his flowers. ‘Phere 


were many beautiful spots on | 


his estates, but his favourite 
place for retirement was a 


thicket, formed of roses, of | 


almost every description, and 
whose brilliancy of tint con- 
trasted beautifully with the 
dark woods around ‘See,” 
said he to the friends, whom 
he frequently condueted to 
this- solitude, ‘“‘only see my 
roses, they are as fresh and 
fragrant as any to be found 
in the finest gardeus, and al- 
though I pay them no particu- 
lar attention, they increase 
every year in number and va- 
riety > One morning, in the 
beginning of June, Monsieur 


de Malesherbes went to pass | 


an hour ortwo before break- 
fast, in this favourite spot. 
The sun had not yet risea, and 
the fresh breeze and plentiful 
dew had refreshed the foliage, 
almost fainting beneath the 
heat of the preceding eve- 





No. 414. 


ning. The varied notes of a 
thousand birds formed a deli- 
cious concert, which echo an- 
swered unwearied from the 
mountains; the enamelled 
| fields, the balmy shrubs, and 
' the vines sinking beneath their 
weight of flowers, filled the 
air with a sweet perfame:— 
in short spring reigned, with 
the infant summer at her feet. 
Monsieur de Malesherbes 
watched with delight this en- 
chanting awakening of nature, 
when suddenly he was start- 
led from his’ reverie, by a 
slight rustling on one side of 
the wood, und on turning 
round, expecting to see some 
timid tawn or squirrel, waich 
his presence might have alar- 
| med, observed a young girl, 
busily employed in bathing 
his roses with water from a 
| rivulet close by. Her cheek 
was.bright as day-dawn, and 
| her countenance seemed to 
| tell how much she delighted 
‘in her employment. As she 
emptied her last bucket of wa- 
| ter, and was hastening from 
the spot, Monsieur de Maies- 
| herbes called after her, and 
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enquired who had ordered her 
to water the thicket. ‘O 
sir!’ said the frightened girl; 
“it was with a good motive I 
assure you.—Lam not the only 
one of the village—to-day is 
my turn.”’ “How your turn?” 
‘Yes, sir, yesterday was An- 
nette’s, and to-morrow will 
be Jenny’s.”” “Explain your- 
self, young girl, I do not un- 
derstand you.” ‘Well sir, 
since you caught mein the 
very act, I cannot keep the se- 
cret, ‘but I hope you will not 
be angry. You see, sir, we 
wanted to do something that 
would afford you pleasure, 
and as we observed how much 
you loved roses, we all agreed 
to trim and water this thicket. 
During four years L have nevy- 
er forgotten my, duty; andowe 
have a merry dance \on, the 
twelfth birthday of every \vil- 
lage girl, for until, that. age, 
none are permitted to water 
the roses. of our. friend, our 
iather.””. Monsieur de. Ma- 
lesherbes was much allectéd: 
he had never before felt. how 
much he was loved. ‘‘No won- 
der,’ exclaimed he, ‘‘that my 
rose trees are so beautiful,and 
loaded with flowers: for your 
sakes, I promise never to ‘let 
a single day pass, without 
visiting this spot, which has 
becoine dearer to me than ev- 
er!’ © Oh! thank you, thank 
you,” said the young. villa- 
ger, “for then. we can drive 
our flocks into yonder valley, 
and you can talk a little with 
us sometimes, if you please.” 


-*O yes;’ answered he, goodhu- 


mouredly; “and if there are 
any marriages assorted par 
le ceur, where want. of for- 
tune stands in the way, come 
to me then, and I will settle 





all.” ‘In that case,” replied 
the milkmaid quickly, ‘‘you 
will not want for employment, 
andina short time I would 
speak afew words for my —, 
but I must run home, and tel) 
my mother of this Jucky meet- 
ing.” <A few days after, 
Monsieur de Malesherbes un- 
derstood that all the youths 
of the vilinge had agreed to 
meet together close by his 
thicket, as ithe best spot for a 
country dance. ‘‘Farewell, 
my roses,’’ saidthe good na- 
tured botanist, ‘‘I look on you 
for the last time; for in their 
thoughtless gaiety they will 
pluck all of you. But, never 
mind, I lovetosee them hap- 
py.” On the next morning 
he setout early, with a pru- 
ning knife and some twine in 
his pocket, to repair the ex- 


pected damages: but what 
Was his surprise to find the 


thicket just as before. The 
verdant bank where he was 
accustomed to sit, was as 
fresh asever, and not a single 
rose seemed missing. ‘‘Well, 
said he, it istruly wonderful, 
that my little property should 


be respected, in a country frol- | 


ic where joy banishes all re- | James 
' « . 


flection., GO! L would not 
change this spot, for, the most 
beautiful palace in the world.” 
Susan Bertrand, the pretty 
milk-maid, who first made 
known to him how much he 
was loved, was the first who 
required his assistance, and 
was presented on the day of 
her marriage with a vase,filled 
with rose-bads; and what she 
admired still more, several 
bank notes of considerable val- 
ue.—Even now no young vil- 
lager thinks her bridal dress 
complete, without a bunch of 








Monsieur de Malesherbes’ 
rose-buds. 
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James. Lis older than 
you Matilda, Tis five years, 
and you is four. 

Matilda. You must not 
say, I 7s, you must say I 
am. Ineversay I ts a 
good girl. My school ma’- 
am says, you area good girl, 
miss Matilda. 

dumes. Give me them 
pison berries, for my pluf- 
fer. 

Matilda, Cousin James, 
you must say, “I will 
thank you for those poison 
berries. 

James. Go “long away 
you Dick! 

Matilda. Yo must say, 
‘‘Be kind enough to move, 
Dick.” 

Do not be rude, cousin 
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A little boy, whose mother 
was in a low state of health, 
was advised by her Physician 
to use Brandy as a stimulant- 
to this the little boy objected-- 
giving asa reason, that it was 
wicked to drink Brandy—he 
wastold that the doctor ad- 
vised itand perhaps it would 
make her well—it may, says 
the boy, but I had rather be 
sick, than be wicked: 

Mont Alban, Miss. May 13th, 
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FOR THE ROSE BUD. 
Flower Clocks, 

It is well known that certain 
flowers open and close at par- 
ticular hours.—Would it not 
be an ingenious method of 
computing time, soto arrange 
flowers, that by expanding at 
regular intervals, an individu- 
al would be enabled by mere 
inspection to ascertain the 
hour of the day? 
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Piufters. 

Pluffers are made in the same way 
as pop-guns at the North, and fori 
the principal amusement for boys at 
the South, from the Jatter part of 
May, until the middle of June. In 
Savannah and Charleston, the stregts 
ave shaded by the Pride of India, wr 
Poison berry tree. ‘This tree blooms 
in April. The blossom. in colour, 
form, and perfume, resembles the 
lilac. Little girls amuse themselves 
by stringing the flowers on a thread 
for necklaces. The seed of the flow- 
er is a round, green berry. They are 
at present larger than peas, and grow 
as large as marbles. 

Boys gather these berries for their 
Pluffers, and in every street in Char- 
leston and Savannah, at this season, 
vou may hear the negro boys popping 
off their pluffers, while ix the school 
recess, the mimic gun is heard with 
reboubled animation in the play 
ground. 

In the autumn,the berry falls, and 
is eaten bycattle. ‘The root of the 
tree isa remedy for worms. 

Northern boys employ flax or cot- 
ton for their pop-guns, wetting it and 
forming it mto balls. Our poison 
berries, as they are called,are neater, 
and louder in their report. 

Pop-guns, as well as pluffers, are 
used in the spring of the year. 


et 





Pianting, 
We heard a New-England Horti- 
culturalist say, last week; “If I were 
at home, I should be planting seeds 








A 


for pickled cucumbers at this mo- 
ment, for every farmer in my neigh- 
borhood, plants for pickles on the 
evening ofthe Ist Saturday in June.”’ 


We were presented iately, with a 
Chinese coin or ornament, found in a 
tea-chest, with ninety-one others, in 
Ashby, a village in Massachusetts. 

It appears to be of brass or cop- 
per, and is perforated in the centre. 
‘They were all on one string when 
found, and exhibit Chinese charac- 
ters. 





Eiural Repository. 

This day will be published at Hud- 
son, N. Y. the above interesting pe- 
riodical, on a new and improved 
plan, at the Jow rate of one dollar 
per year in advance, or one dollar and 
fifty cents at the expiration of three 
months from the time of subscribing. 





In the anecdote of the Voice of 
Providenee. in our last number, we 
neglected to mention the remarkable 
fact, that the motto of the ring,which 
adhered to the staff of the young Col- 
legian was, ‘God speed thee, friend.’ 


Items for Youth, 


Cotton Seed Oil Manufacture. 
This is likely to prove a new source 
of wealth to the South. A Natchez 
paper mentions a mill in its vicinity, 
which makes from one to two thou- 
sand gallons per day. 


Charleston Navigation.—A new 
Steam-packet is building in New- 
York, to ply between that Port and 
Charleston. Thus we ‘shall have 
this regular and speedy mode of eon- 
veyance every Saturday. 

Curiosity.—A Star Fish, of ex- 
traordinary size and beauty, has been 
presented by a sea-captain to a News 
Room in Philadelphia. 

Donna Maria.—We long dwelt 
with our young readers on the for- 
tunes of this little Queen. Her suc- 
cess seems more doubtful than ever. 
She attained her 14th year on the 
Sth of April last. At thatage, ac- 
cording to the laws of Portugal, she 
is entitled to assume the reins of gov- 
ernment. 


Crime in Charieston.—On the 








last sentence day, at the Court in this 
district, the only sentence passed for 
offences above the grade of assault 
and battery, was for the petty jarce- 
ny of stealing a fowl worth 25 cts. 

Gold.—A piece of gold was re- 
cently discovered in Georgia, weigh- 
ing 4 dwts. and 4 grs. It was two 
inches in length,witha rough surface, 
resembling, in appearance, the mod- 
ern carved jewelry. 


Southern Poet.—The Rev. Al- 
bert Muller, a native of South-Caro- 
lina, has recently been the success- 
ful competitor fora prize, offered by 
the Editor of the Philadelphia Cas- 
ket, fora poem. ‘The subject cho- 
sen by his Muse, was, ‘‘Sunset at 
Rome.’? The very words are a 
poem, calling up a thousand glowing 
images to the mind of every historic- 
al reader. 


Silk. in South-Carolir.a'—Mrs. 
Calhoun, of Abbeville District, has 
fitted up a house for Silk Worms, 
where she has about 100,000, all 
healthy and busily engaged. She ex- 
pects to raise silk enough this year, 
to manufacture more than a bundred 
yards of cloth. 


The Turks.—The Turks are said 
to be fast adopting the customs and 
manners of civilized nations. 


Office Beard of Health. 


Return of Deaths in the City of 
‘Charleston, from the 26th May 
to the 2d June. 



































‘hites. || Bl's & Col. 

DIED OF |4l| Ch.|| Adis. | Can. 
Apoplexy, Oo} oy) 
Consumption,| 1 | 0 1 0 
Debility, 0; 0 1 0 
Dropsy, 2/0 2 0 
Del. Tremens.| 1 | 0 0 0 
Fever Bilious,| 9 | o 0 1 
Fever Worm,} 0 | 0 0 1 
Palsey, 1/0) 0 0 
Spasms, 0; 0}; 0 1 
Unknown, 0:0}, 0 1 

~ eee 
5 joj 474 


Wares 5. Buacxs and Cot- 
oRED 9.—Total 14. 

Two under 4 year of age; four 
between 10 and 20; one between 20 
and 30; two between 30and 40; four 
between 40 and 50; and one 60 years 
of age. 
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THE ROSE BUD. 





_ORLORN AL PODTRE- 


Se ee 


LINES 
Onan Infantat Public Baptism. 
The man of God stood there, 
His spirit bow’d in prayer, 
Above the child; 
And she, with gentle eye, 
Gaz’d on him earnestly, 
Then brightly smil’d. 


Oh, sweet devoted one, 
With journey just begun 
In life’s rough day ; 
What path soe’er thou see 
May hovering prayer for thee, 
Still light the way. C, G. 











The Child’s Wish in June. 


Mother, mother, the winds are at play, 
Prithee, let me be idle to-day. 

Look, dear mother, the flowers all lie 
Languidly under the bright blue sky. 
See, how slowly the streamlet glides, 
Look, how the violet roguisbly hides; 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 
And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes. 
Poor Tray is asleep in the noonday sun, 
And the flies go about him one by one; 
And Pussy sits near witha sleepy grace, 
Without ever thinking of washing her face. 
There flies a bird to a neighboring tree, 
But very lazily flieth he, 

And he sits and twittersa gentle note, 
That scarcely ruffles his little throat. 


You bid me be busy; but, mother, hear 

How the hum-drum grasshopper soundeth near, 
And the soff west wind is so light in its play, 
It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 


I wish, oh, I wish I was yonder cloud, 

That sails about with its misty shroud; 

Books and work, I no more should view, 

And I'd come and fleat, dear mother, o’er you. 
C. G. 





, FOR THE ROSE BUD. 
To the Whip-poor-will. 


And thou hast come again, sweet Bird! to sing 
Thy plaintive night-song ’mid our forest bowers; 
‘Tq usher in the fresh and early Spring, 
{ts,balmy breathing, and its budding flow ’rs. 
in thou lingerest near thy native tree, 
Once more to cheer us with thy melody! 


And wand’ rer! tell me, whither didst thou roam 
In all the dreary months of cold and storm? ~ 
Say, hast thou found a brighter, dearer home, 

Or met with friends more faithful, true and warm 





bead 
— eee 


Than those, who heard thy mild and pensive lay 
In days gone by, beneath the moonbeam’s ray? 


Oh no! sweet Warbler! where’er thou hast been, 

In foreign lands, or o’erthe ocean wave, 

It matters not what thou hast known or seen, 

What pleasure distant scenes or climate gave, 
Thou didst not meet with one to give thee there, 
A kinder welcome than will greet thee here! 


Then stay, thou twilight Songstress! in our grove, 
And bid it echo to thy soothing strain; 
Oh! let the sad and mournful notes I love, 
Float onthe soft breeze o’er and o’er again— 
Sing thus when day has melted into night, 
Or, when the moon gilds earth and heaven with light. 


And I will sit and listen to thy song, 
When others heed not that thy voice is near, 
For me thou must thy music still prolong, 
Tho’ none beside, the symphony may hear— 
Oh yes my Bird! I know thou’lt often come 
To chant thy evening hymn aroundmy home! M. 





Query. 
What is Majesty deprived of its externa!s? 
A JEST. 
Enigma. 
«‘Five letters Jo compose my name, 
Direct, reversé, *tis still the same.’’ 
In compliments I’m known to dwell. 
So what I am, fair ladies tell. 
MADAM. 
By equal division, Ithink, if I2m right, 
One half of thirteen you'll find to be eight. 
RE es ees 
All «* XIII cut in two. 
Charade. 
My first is to multiply. My second we ought to avoid. 
My third is more generally offered than accepted. 
AD-VICE, 
My first is a part of our police. My second, an em- 
blen of captivity. My third an or,” to my first. 
VATCH-CHAIN. 
My second, I see you are. 
WELL-COME. 


My first, I hope you are. 
My third I know you are. 








A Printer.—Mr. Ellis Lewis, the present Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania, was formerly a journeyman 
printer, and has attained his'present elevation by diligent 
unprovement of his leisure in the cultivation of his mind. 
itis observed of him that ‘he rose early, sat up late, 
read law, laid down the composing stick, and took up 
Blackstone.’’ He is now at the head of his profession. 
—_—_—_——————— 

Agents for the Rose Bud. 
JAMES M. BEE, Esq. Charleston, 8. C. 
CYRUS CARTER, Esq. Savannah, Geo. 


HENRY PARSONS, Esq. Augusta, Geo. 





